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To Promote Animal Welfare in Labrador and Newfoundland 


Miss B. Maude Phillips of the Animal Rescue League Starts on 
a Trip to the North to Aid the Grenfell Mission — 
Objective Is Establishment of a Scien- 
tific System of Humane 
Education 


Courtesy of the New York 1 imes 


SIR WILFRED T. AND LADY ANNE GRENFELL MISS B. MAUDE PHILLIPS 


Miss B. Maude Phillips, secretary to President taken; as certainly it is destined to be recorded as 
Robert F. Sellar of the Animal Rescue League of one of the most interesting. In association with 
Boston, left Boston June 20 on a mission which the American Humane Association, the League 
may prove one of the most advanced steps in sends Miss Phillips to the North to codperate in 
the cause of humane education that has yet been the field of animal welfare with Sir Wilfred T. 
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and Lady Anne Grenfell, whose work among the 
people of Labrador has brought them interna- 
tional renown. She joins this famous couple at 
St. Anthony, at the eastern tip of Newfoundland, 
and thence they will travel, partly in the beautiful 
yacht Jessie R. Goldthwaite, presented to Dr. 
Grenfell by Dr. Joel Goldthwaite of Boston in 
memory of his late wife, along the Labrador 
coast, visiting some twenty-one hospital and 
nursing stations and schools established by Dr. 
Grenfell and the hamlets between. Returning, 
the party will make a tour of Newfoundland, and 
Miss Phillips is expected back in Boston about 
September 1. At St. Anthony is the headquar- 
ters of the Grenfell Mission. 

The object of this unprecedented Journey, as 
far as the Animal Rescue League and the Ameri- 
can Humane Association are concerned, is the 
advancement of education in the care and treat- 
ment of animals, among peoples who are excep- 
tionally dependent upon the use of animals for 
their livelihood, and a general spread of humane 
information among school teachers and school 
children. This is the first time it has been pos- 
sible to undertake a work of this kind in a scien- 
tifie and organized manner, and the Animal 
Rescue League is very proud that it is privileged 
as a pioneer to contribute to the enterprise an 
agent so thoroughly well equipped for the task as 
Miss Phillips. She was for sixteen years secre- 
tary to the late Mrs. Huntington Smith, founder 
of the League, and she has continued in the same 
position with Mrs. Smith’s successor. She is a 
steam engine of energy. Not only is she prac- 
tically the executive secretary of the League, in 
point of its regular work, but she organizes and 
manages the Annual Fair, which supplies one of 
the important sources of the League’s income; 
she has lectured in many places and often broad- 
casted describing the work the League is doing; 
she is an adept in the design and preparation of 
school and church pageants and other entertain- 
ments conceived to impress an idea—she is, in a 
word, probably the most competent person that 
could have been selected for such an undertaking. 

President Sellar and Miss Phillips have long 
been in correspondence with the leading edu- 
cators of Newfoundland, including such men as 
Dr. Blackall of the Church of England Board of 


Education, Dr. Curtis of the Methodist Board of 
Education, Dr. Burke of the Roman Catholic 
Board of Education and Dr. Paton of the Me- 
morial University College at St. John’s; and 
from the replies and the knowledge that they are 
always eager to codperate in any forward move- 
ment, the lady is assured a cordial welcome in 
the educational circles of Newfoundland. A 
special point of contact will be the Summer 
School for Teachers which will hold sessions in 
St. John’s from July 7 to August 6. While it 


may not be realized by the layman, humane edu- 


cation should be systematized as thoroughly as 
any other branch of teaching, and the mission of 
Miss Phillips is to offer to the schools of New- 
foundland and of Labrador the systems which 
have proved so useful here. 

She will carry along some 15,000 copies of the 
pamphlets published by the Animal Rescue 
League, including many of the wonderful stories 
of Mrs. Smith; 300 posters designed by Ameri- 
can school children in the contest conducted by 
the American Humane Association; some 200 
copies of the outlines of study entitled ‘‘ Lessons 
for Teaching Humane Education,” edited by 
Frances E. Clarke of New York, published by 
the William O. Stillman Foundation for Humane 
Education and kindly furnished by the American 
Humane Association; and her time will be spent 
not only in the distribution of these invaluable 
publications but in addresses to school children 
and teachers, personal interviews with the teach- 
ers and every other effort that will tend to es- 
tablish in this part of the world a tested system 
of scientific education in humane affairs. 

Miss Phillips is not going to an unknown land. 
Every inhabited foot of it has been perambulated 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell and his devoted wife, 
who for years have ministered to the health and 
comfort of the people, established schools and 
hospitals, and are idolized by the citizens of 
Labrador and Newfoundland in return. In 
1892 Dr. Grenfell—he was not “Sir Wilfred” 
then—set sail from England for the Labrador 
coast in the little ketch Albert, to investigate for 
the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men conditions among the fishermen there. 
He found no resident doctor along the whole 
thousand miles of coast—and, in a word, this 
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trip witnessed the start of one of the most useful 
humanitarian enterprises in the world. 

The time now has come to supplement the 
work Sir Wilfred has done for humans with other 
efforts in behalf of the four-footed and other ani- 
mal friends of the fishermen and their families, 
and the proposed visitation this summer by a 
representative of the Animal League of Boston 
and the American Humane Association—which 
also has contributed funds in aid of the enter- 
prise, although it is primarily that of the League 
—is already being hailed by leading animal wel- 
fare workers in this country as one of the most 
noteworthy achievements of the day, in this par- 
ticular line. We ourselves have been surprised 
and delighted at the interest evinced in this un- 
dertaking by the readers of Our FouRFOoTED 
FRIENDS, and in the recent drive for funds con- 
ducted by President Sellar, hundreds of dollars 
were specified by members of the League and 
other readers for use to aid Sir Wilfred and Lady 
Grenfell and Miss Phillips in carrying the gospel 
of kindness to animals to these far-away but 
not forgotten people. Miss Phillips will keep in 
touch with us during the whole trip, and the 
October issue of this little magazine will carry a 
story of compelling interest narrating the adven- 
tures of the journey.—W. E. B. 


Twice the League Wins in Court 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston has won 
two noteworthy victories in the courts during 
July; these aside from successful prosecutions 
relating to abuse of animals. In the case of 
Smedalie and Desmonda, the story of whose 
brutal assaults is told in another column, each 
was given a month in jail by Judge Devlin in the 
Municipal Court at Boston; Smedalie was fined 
$25 additional for assault upon Harry Rolfe, one 
of the League agents; and upon a charge with 
which the League had nothing to do, Officer 
MceKillon testified that lottery tickets were found 
in the possession of Desmonda, and he was fined 
$100 for setting up and promoting a lottery. 
Both appealed, and were held in $50 each for 
appearance in the upper court. An interesting 
statement in the testimony, as illustrating the 
necessity of codperating with the police in the 


enforcement of the law, was that Smedalie had 
owned the dog in the case nine years without 
taking out a license. 

On the following day, July 7, in the District 
Court at West Newton, Isadore Levine, one of 
the League’s drivers, was found by Judge Charles 
H. Brown not guilty of the alleged larceny of a 
tomcat, with which he had been charged by 
George W. Lane of Newton Corner, owner of the 
cat. The case was peculiar in the history of the 
operations of the League, and the decision con- 
firms the right of the League to seize diseased 
animals as a protection alike to the animal and 
the public. The circumstances were, however, 
unusual, and the case might not have arisen had 
all the facts been known, notwithstanding Levine 
and the League acted in good faith and quite 
within their rights. 

Mr. Lane had been treating ‘‘ Buffy,’’ the cat, 
for mange and on leaving home for the day had 
anointed the animal with an oil which gave it the 
appearance of being sick and neglected. A 
passerby telephoned the League to come out and 
get a “‘sick, stray cat,’ and Levine promptly 
responded. A neighbor pointed out the cat, 
on the back porch of Mr. Lane’s residence, and 
the driver took it; and when it reached League 
headquarters it was painlessly put away, as is 
customary with homeless and diseased animals. 
Mr. Lane thereupon issued a complaint of larceny 
of the cat against Levine, and it was upon this 
issue that the case was tried. 

Dr. Young, the League veterinary, testified 
that he saw the animal after its death, that it was 
so badly infected with mange that it would suffer 
and also constitute a menace to other animals 
and even humans, as mange is very contagious; 
and he also produced the body of the cat, which 
had been chemically preserved, and offered it in 
evidence, but the judge ruled that was not 
necessary. Defense counsel raised the point that 
the League had no right to take the cat, that it 
should have brought a complaint if it wanted the 
animal, but the court waived that contention 
aside. Quoting from the Boston Transcript 
report of the trial: ‘Making known his decision, 
Judge Brown said that he was satisfied that the 
cat was not only diseased but that, as had been 

(Please turn to page 45) 
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Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE of Boston, Massachusetts: 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of.......... dollars, and the real 
estate situated at No.......... Street, in the city (or town) of 


We Congratulate Washington 


Our best wishes go with the Animal Rescue 
League of Washington, D. C., in its removal to 
the new quarters especially built for it at 67 O 
Street. The English facade is of gray fieldstone, 
the interior trim of glazed tile, and a room has 
been especially designed for the uses of an animal 
clinic. A lethal chamber and chloroform will be 
used for the putting away of animals. Some 
fifty privately-donated cages for dogs have been 
installed, in addition to a dozen for cats, which 
also have a runway, while the dogs have several. 


In the garage in the rear are two comfortable 
stalls for stray horses, which are not uncommon 
in Washington, and the use of the second floor 
by the caretaker will also permit the operation of 
a night emergency service. The cost of the 
structure was about $25,000, derived from funds 
received from the sale of the old quarters at 349 
Maryland Avenue. The president of the League 
is Mrs. William F. Ham. 


A Word as to Snakes 


One of the recent guests of the Boston League 
was a four-foot bull snake, brought in by a lady 
to whom it had been sent as a pet, but who , 
found that she was not quite ‘‘up”’ to training bull 
snakes to eat out of her hand. This variety of 
snake is the deadly enemy of the rattlesnake, to 
whose poison it is immune, and it is frequently 
kept as a member of the household in communi- 
ties where it is common. While we are not es- 
pecial champions of snakes as pets, we would like 
to say that many varieties in this country are 
better friends of man than often is realized. 
The pretty green garden snake, the black snake 
and many of the mottled varieties are useful in 
ridding the earth of insects and mice which are 
of no earthly use to man, so to speak, and hu- 
mans should think twice before they destroy 
them in a startled moment or one of fear. Your 
editor once hastily killed a harmless snake on a 
golf course in a mosquito-infested region, and he 
has never forgiven himself. 


Motorman Krankoff’s Good Deed 


Joseph Krankoff, veteran motorman of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit lines, risked the 
wrath of his superiors by bringing in his train six 
minutes late, because a little Pomeranian, be- 
lieving his master to be aboard another train 
ahead, ran nearly two miles in front of Krank- 
off’s train, on the elevated structure, in an effort to 
catchup. Theincident wasreported inthe papers, 
and Krankoff since has been deluged with letters 
from dog-lovers, among them Henrietta Cross- 
man Campbell, celebrated actress, thanking him 
for sparing the life of the devoted little creature. 
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We wish some more practical recognition, perhaps 
a few days extra vacation with pay, could be 
accorded him. 


When King Edward Cried 


Speaking of actress friends of animals, like 
Henrietta Crossman and the late Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, the English ac- 
tress, now turned 60 but still playing, tells a 
touching story. She was appearing in a per- 
formance of ‘‘Frocks and Frills,’ and after the 
play was sent for by King Edward. ‘‘ You have 
been crying,’ he said. She explained that her 
pet dog had his head caught in the wheels of a 
governess cart that afternoon and was killed. 
‘“‘T know exactly how you feel,’ said the King 
sympathetically. ‘‘I cried, too, when my dog 
Brutus was poisoned in Dublin. I won’t give 
you another dog. I know you will not feel like 
having one for a bit, but take these flowers home 
and see if they make you feel better.”’ 


To Summer Residents 


The season at the seashore resorts is now on, 
and we hope summer residents will bear in mind 
that their pets should not be left behind to suffer 
when they close their summer places before the 
next issue of OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS comes 
from the press. Cape Cod and Martha’s Vine- 
yard, through the efforts of the Animal Rescue 
League, are now fairly well equipped to care for 
all animals whose owners give notice to our 
local stations, at Eastham, West Harwich and 
Edgartown respectively, that their services are 
desired. 


Mr. Packard’s Good Work 


Edward H. Packard of Cambridge, Mass., is 
one of the most devoted friends of dumb animals 
to be found anywhere, and the Animal Rescue 
League is indebted to him for many a kind 
boost. Mr. Packard is now devoting his energies 
to a drive to secure the passage of a bill to exempt 
dogs from vivisection 


Twice the League Wins in Court 
(Continued from page 3) 

testified, it was a menace to other animals and 
human beings, and he could not see how he could 
sustain a complaint of larceny against Levine. 
It was a humane act rather than an act of 
criminality, in his judgment, and Levine had 
gone out to do a public duty.” 

We may add that in the cases of both cats and 
dogs the League drivers take every reasonable 
care to ascertain if the animals have owners, 
although in the case of dogs it is the legal duty 
of the League to make seizures of dogs not 
wearing marked collars or tags, when ordered to 
do so by the police in the city of Boston; and we 
sometimes act when requested so to do by the 
police of other places. This procedure is in line 
with efforts to enforce the law requiring that 
dogs shall be licensed. No license system for 
cats has been instituted in this State, which 
would constitute them “property,” as in the case 
of dogs, and humane officials are not in agreement 
as to whether the licensing of cats is practicable. 
However, the right of the League to take sup- 
posedly stray animals never has been questioned, 
as its charter expressly clothes it with that 
authority. In the two cases just described, the 
League was represented by Stuart C. Rand, 
Esq., of the board of directors. 


Walter Scott’s Favorite Dog 


In time of trouble, sore distress, 
What joy to have a dog like Bran; 
He felt his master’s every mood, 
And comforted as good dogs can. 
He looked into his master’s face, 
With sympathy in his fond eyes, 
He laid his head upon his knee, 
That shaggy dog so kind and wise. 


For years success was good to Scott, 
But then financial losses came. 
What friend in desolation gave 
Most comfort? Faithful Bran, his name. 
VIRGINIA WAINWRIGHT. 
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From the President’s Desk 
By Robert F. Sellar 


It is well understood that the income of the 
Animal Rescue League is seriously affected by 
the “‘times”’ and that we are dependent upon the 
generosity of our friends, in order that drastic 
curtailment of our activities may not become 
necessary. But it is not so generally known that 
the very nature of our work is in many ways 
affected by the depression. Our problems are 
more serious and the calls for assistance more 
numerous than when individual incomes are not 
so sadly decreased. 

One or two typical cases, out of many we in- 
vestigate and correct, might prove interesting. 
A report came to us that a large drove of hogs, 
owned by a Wilmington man, were being neg- 
lected. Investigation disclosed deplorable con- 
ditions. Every one of the 200 animals was 
undernourished and in many instances suffering 
from a serious skin disorder. Lack of feed of the 
right sort was the foundation of the trouble. 
Pickings for hogs are not so good and must be 
supplanted with food for which good money must 
be spent, and the money is not available. The 
only solution for a problem like this is to raise 
fewer hogs, on an average possibly 50, where 200 
were raised formerly. It seems a vicious circle. 
However, a drove of 50 well-fed animals is a bet- 
ter proposition than 200 starvelings, and we are 


advising the immediate disposition, to prevent a 


total loss and a questionable food product, of 
most of the excess. We leave it to the judgment 
of our friends as to whether or not it is a worth- 
while service to both man and beast. Many 
circuses and carnivals are also using inferior feed 
for their animals. We doubt if any real saving is 
effected in feeding a bale and a half of inferior 
hay in place of one bale of timothy or clover, but 
the psychology of the times prompts the smaller 
investment, making more careful inspection 
necessary. 


The rounding-up and collecting of stray and 
unlicensed dogs has stirred up more resentment 
than in former years, principally due to the fact 
that it is not always a result of carelessness that 
owned dogs, temporarily strays, are not licensed. 
The majority of people able to keep a dog can 


afford the license fee but many out of the thou- 
sands of dog-owners cannot. Those who have 
simply neglected to secure the tag do so after the 
dog is picked up and quietly redeem the animal. 
But where the pocket-book does not readily 
provide the two dollars, we have a real problem 
on our hands. A healthy, well-fed, good natured, 
much appreciated pet must not be separated 
from those who love him and whom he in turn 
worships; and we want to assure you that while 
the solution is not so simple in the majority of 
cases, we are meeting each individual situation in 
a manner which would meet with your hearty 
approval. 


As announced in our last issue, the National 
Convention of the American Humane Associa- 
tion will be held in San Francisco, October 18— 
19-20. We cannot over-emphasize the value 
and importance of this meeting. We have re- 
cently been informed that the question of the 
most humane method for the disposal of sick, 
injured and unwanted small animals is to be dis- 
cussed very thoroughly. Every method has its 
supporters, also its critics. Surely the animal is 
entitled to what most nearly approaches instan- 
taneous and painless death. The least under- 
stood and most severely criticized by the unini- 
tiated is the method the League most generally 
uses, electrocution. We feel that no one in the 
humane field is as well qualified to discuss the 
respective merits of the agencies employed as our 
own Dr. Young. He should attend the conven- 
tion by all means, despite curtailed income. 


The benefits of close association afforded by 
the new Massachusetts Federation of Humane 
Societies already have been felt. Our united 
strength will go far in securing legislation pro- 
hibiting the practice of breaking and setting-up 
of horses’ tails, an operation of fashion for show 
horses. The plumed tail, as it is commonly 
called, is acquired only after great suffering on 
the part of the horse. Docking was abolished 
years ago, and it is wholly illogical that an act 
carrying with it much greater cruelty should be 
allowed to go uncorrected. Mrs. W. Palmer 
Jones, a prominent member of the Melrose Hu- 
mane Society, which is a charter member of the 
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Federation, should be accredited with taking the 
initial step to bring about abolition of the prac- 
tice. Not only the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, but every member of the State Federa- 
tion will back her measure vigorously. Letters 
to this effect have been received from Mrs. How- 
ard F. Woodward, President, Animal Welfare 
Workers, Taunton; William E. Potter, President, 
Lowell Humane Society; E. Stanley Swift, Gen- 
eral Manager, Animal Rescue League, New Bed- 
ford; W. E. Leach, Agent, representing Brockton 
Humane Society; Miss Anna Fessenden, Presi- 
dent, Salem Animal Rescue League; Mrs. Helen 
W. Farwell, Secretary, Melrose Humane So- 
ciety; H. W. Cooper, Superintendent, Worcester 
Animal Rescue League, and Howard Noble, 
Managing Director, Humane Trapping Council. 
Other letters promising support have been re- 
ceived from individuals not officially identified 
with any animal protective association. 

An editorial in The Christian Science Monitor 
under date of March 22, 1932, states that: ‘‘The 
directors of the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion have adopted a resolution protesting against 
this practice as ‘cruel and disfiguring,’ and it is 
to be hoped that the management of horse shows 
will discourage the fashion. The ‘style’ is not 
tolerated and will not be in America when people 
understand what it costs.” 

Should the National Horse Show Association 
take steps against the ridiculous practice, the de- 
sired end may be attained without recourse to a 
costly legislative campaign, but the full strength 
of the animal protective organizations in this 
state must be utilized to put an end to the in- 
humane practice, should that become necessary. 
We would appreciate letters from all who agree 
with us, with permission to use them should the 
need arise. The cruelty involved in producing 
this wholly unnatural tail carriage will be ex- 
plained in detail upon request. The horse pays 
a tremendous price for a plumed tail. 


That Affray at the League 


That disgraceful affray at the League headquar- 
ters June 15, when two men and a woman vi- 
ciously attacked League employees who had 


brought in their unlicensed dog and so badly in- 
jured Archibald MacDonald, chief of agents, 
that hospital care was necessary, may have had 
its uses, after all, in directing public attention 
afresh to the problem of the unlicensed dog. 
The Animal Rescue League is and has been for a 
great many years the semi-official poundkeeper 
of the city of Boston. In pursuance of its duties 
under the contract, one of our teams was out 
gathering in unlicensed dogs, and had brought in 
the dog over which the trouble began. The team 
was unloading, when two men, Frank B. Smeda- 
lie and Edward Desmonda of Roxbury, came to 
League headquarters and demanded the instant 
return of the dog. Howard Banks, kennel- 
master, told them to wait until the dogs had 
been checked up, but the visitors replied by 
starting a fight, in which Harry Rolph, Isidore 
Levine and Joseph Connaughton, agents of the 
League, figured. The battle was transferred to 
the street and MacDonald went out to act as 
pacifier, when he was seized upon and pinioned 
by a woman, said to be the wife of one of the 
men, while the two aggressors pummeled him, 
notwithstanding the fact that he wore glasses— 
and it is a more serious offense to assault a man 
who might lose his eyesight from such an attack. 
The men finally were arrested and held later for 
hearing July 6, while MacDonald was taken to 
the hospital. 

We narrate these facts only to present the back- 
ground for a few remarks. First, through the 
enterprise of Police Commissioner Hultman, 
Boston has adopted the system of tagging dogs, 
and the innocent animal that caused the trouble 
was entitled, for his own protection and that of 
his owners, to be licensed and to wear on his col- 
lar the tag that would have rendered him im- 
mune from the dog-catchers. 

Second, it is the sworn duty of the League to 
collect unlicensed dogs, and our men were only 
performing that duty when they seized the dog; 
and MacDonald, who was so wantonly attacked, 
is a State officer, whose duty it is, in turn, to 
enforce many laws relating to animals. 

Third, it is the League obligation and practice 
never to let go a dog captured within the terri- 
torial limits of the city of Boston until the claim- 
ant produces proper papers showing that the ani- 
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mal has been licensed for the current year. 
This one had not been, and Smedalie and 
Desmonda were not within their rights in de- 
manding that the dog be turned over to them— 
some one brought the papers the next day and 
was allowed to take back theanimal. Ifthey had 
not lost their tempers they would have been 
made to understand this, and if they had been of 
the decent kind they would have thanked the 
League for saving the life of the dog, for, as the 
law now stands, it is the duty of all dog officers 
to destroy all dogs found unlicensed after a cer- 
tain date; and this applies in every city and town 
in the State. 

Fourth—and this brings us to the nub of the 
whole situation—the laws governing the licensing 
and impounding of dogs are in need of drastic re- 
vision, and this may be confidently expected of 
the next General Court. In the session just 
closed, a bill providing for important changes in 
the licensing system, proposed by the Massa- 
chusetts Association of County Commissioners, 
had been generally agreed upon, but owing to the 
necessity of certain technical changes it failed to 
receive action before the session closed. Its 
most vital point, as far as the humane societies 
are concerned, was its provision legalizing the 
use of the tags and doing away with the unen- 
forceable requirement that every licensed dog 
shall wear a collar inscribed with the owner’s 
name and the license number—the law surpris- 
ingly does not even require that the residence 
shall be stated. Under the tag system, already 
in use in many cities and towns, a metal tag bear- 
ing the license number, the name of the issuing 
city or town and the year, is given without 
charge when the license is obtained—by the 
police in the city of Boston—and the shape of 
the tag is changed every year, so that the dog- 
catchers or the police may see at a glance whether 
the owner has properly protected his dog for the 
current year. In the Smedalie-Desmonda case, 
if the owner had licensed the dog, as the law re- 
quires, the League team would have passed it by. 
They had only their own neglect to blame for 
the trouble they made for themselves and 
others. | 


A Brave Collie 
(A TRUE STORY) 


’Twas early dawn; and fast asleep 
A collie in his kennel lay, 
When suddenly a burst of flame 
Shot from the house across the way. 


Up sprang the dog, whose barking roused 
The mother left alone that night 

With her young brood—three little ones, 
One but a babe, her heart’s delight. 


In wild alarm and maddest haste, 
Two of her flock—all she could bear— 
She snatched, as sleeping sound they lay, 
And safely bore them down the stair; 


And flinging wide the outer door, 
Rushed wildly, meaning to return 

For the wee babe; but collie, bold, 
Unmindful quite of wound or burn, 


Dashed through the open door to where 
The sleeping baby’s cradle stood; 
And seizing in his jaws the child, 
As tender as a mother would 


He bore it swiftly, safely down 

That path of flame, the burning stair, 
And reaching that young mother’s feet, 

He dropped his much loved burden there. 


O noble dog, most faithful friend 
Man ever had, how brave the part 
You played in saving precious life, 
And gladdening a mother’s heart! 
LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


Open at Martha’s Vineyard 


The Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue League 
opened Monday, June 20, at its new headquart- 
ers in Edgartown. Three directing signs make 
the place easy to locate. At the first clinie, Dr. 
James H. O’Brien (from the Boston League) re- 
ceived seven patients. In the basement, large 
and well ventilated, is the clinic and operating 
room. The large yard affords a spacious en- 
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A PERFECT COLLIE HEAD 


closure, surrounded by a wire fence, where dogs 
may exercise, houses with concrete or wooden 
floors where they are sheltered from storms or the 
hot sun. During the first week we had three 
lost puppies, one a wanderer in the woods three 
months, half-starved, depending upon her own 
wit and wisdom for food. Another was in a 
downeast condition from abuse. The third, a 
dear little hound, we returned to the owner. 
Our work is appreciated on the island. Our pa- 
tients have increased in numbers, even on Sun- 
days, although we wish it to be, as God directed, 
a day of rest. We have been called upon to 
relieve the suffering of some by humanely put- 
ting them to sleep rather than prolong their 
misery when recovery was impossible. I may 
say to those reading this account: Pray for our 
success. This island, twenty miles from the 
mainland, needs your support and our service. 
Any contributions we would gratefully ap- 
preciate. K. M. F. 


Cape Cod League 


Mrs. Rockwell A. Coffin of Harwichport is 
preparing copy for an appeal for funds with 
which to carry on the Cape work, and it is ear- 
nestly to be hoped the response will be generous. 
A large portion of the funds expended for last 
year’s activities were raised by an appeal for sup- 
port followed by a Tag Day. In our Annual 
Report, recently distributed, it was stated that 
about 1200 animals were given humane care 
through our Cape Cod Branch and all indica- 
tions points to an even greater work this year. 


Luck? 
‘“‘T have no luck with cats,” she said, 
‘‘And dogs are my despair; 
Queer, when I am so fond of them, 
And give them such good care!”’ 
But Tabby, some days overfed, 
And others left to fast 
Or forage in the alleyways 
Grew sick and thin at last. 


And Fido, out upon the porch, 
Was left to sleep at night 
Oft times when wintry winds were cold, 
Poor dog, forgotten quite. 
And sometimes little Dickey Bird 
Was heard to scold and rage, 
Consumed with thirst, without a drop 
Of water in his cage. 


They did not doubt their mistress’ love; 
She never meant to be 

Unkind to them; oh, no, indeed— 
*Twas her poor memory. 

No wonder they fell ill and died, 
Each helpless, loving pet, 

When their fond mistress could, alas, 


‘ = | 
So easily forget! —Louella C. Poole. 


Hugo’s Fine Contribution 


No one loves animals better than Hugo Ormo, 
the celebrated restaurateur of North Scituate. 
Twice on the way to Hugo’s place appear these 
great legends by the roadside, with accompany- 
ing picture of a dog: ‘‘A Man’s Best Friend. 
This Bulletin Dedicated to.the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston by Hugo’s.”’ 
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The Cat Family’s Pet 
By Miss Ella Thompson of Indianapolis 


Mamma Cat said to her children, ‘‘ You must 
never bring home any little boys for pets. I 
simply will not have them.” 

This did not stop the Cat children from loving 
boy pets. Every now and then they would bring 
in a pretty little tousled headed boy or one whose 
pink cheeks they admired. Mamma Cat would 
smile a little and then say, ‘‘Now, you know 
what I told you.” 

Then the little Cat children would have to pick 
up the little boy by the back of his neck and 
carry him away. One day they brought home 
the cutest little boy that any one ever saw. He 
was fat and roly-poly and did such cunning little 
tricks that even Mamma Cat laughed heartily 
at the little fellow’s antics. 

The Cat children begged so hard to keep the 
little boy for a pet that at last Mamma Cat con- 
sented. ‘‘But you must keep him out of my way. 
I don’t want him wrapping himself continually 
around my feet. And don’t handle him much 
because boy pets are always dirty and they carry 
disease.”’ 

The Cat children fed the little boy and gave 
him water to drink. Sometimes they offered 
him a mouse but the little boy did not seem to 
relish such a dainty morsel. The little boy 


played around the house and kept the Cat family’ 


continually amused by the cute little things he 
did. They stroked him and he sang content- 
edly. 

But as the little fellow grew, he played less and 
was quite satisfied to roll himself up on the floor 
and sleep. The Cat children, then, took less 
interest in him and failed to provide for his wants 
as carefully as usual. Because of this lack of 
attention, the little boy’s eyes became sore and 
he was mangy around the head. 

As he was no longer beautiful or entertaining, 
the mother decided that she didn’t like to see him 


about. ‘‘Children, you must carry your boy pet 
away.’ The Cat children cried and begged to 
keep him. 


Mamma Cat was firm. One night, when the 
Cat children were sound asleep, she took the little 
sleeping boy pet by the nape of the neck and 
carried him a long way down the road, dropping 


him in front of another Cat family’s house. 

The little boy waked up and found himself 
in a strange place. ‘‘I want my own Cat folks,” 
he wailed. His cries waked up the strange 
family, who were quite angry at being disturbed. 
They hurried out and threw things at him, chas- 
ing the little boy away. He wandered from 
house to house, begging some one to take him 
in but every one said, ‘““Go away. We don’t 
want any boys here.”’ 

He was hungry. A garbage bucket was near. 
Now he would get a little snack to eat; but when 
he looked into the bucket, nothing was there ex- 
cept old dead mice. It made him sick to look 
at them. 

From door to door he begged pitifully for a 
home, only to be driven away and sometimes 
kicked from the door step. He wondered why 
his own Cat folks, whom he so much loved, had 
carried him away. If he could only find them 
again, he thought. 

When morning came, the little Cat children 
waked up and called for their little boy pet. No 
little boy came. They hunted and hunted. 
They put out dainty things to eat and called 
coaxingly for their little pet. But still, he did 
not come. At last the sad little Cats sat down, 
putting their little paws over their faces and they 
cried as if their hearts would break. 

When Mamma Cat saw how her children were 
grieving for their pet, she felt sorry for what she 
had done. She said to herself, ‘‘I will bring the 
little boy back.” That night, after the children 
were tucked into bed, she went out to hunt for 
the little boy. She called and called. All 
night she hunted, but she could not find him. 
She asked neighbors. ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘‘we 
saw a lost little boy running about frightened 
and erying.’”’ They could not tell her where he 
had gone. Neither did they tell how they had 
kicked him and thrown stones at him. 

Tired and sleepy, Mamma Cat came creeping 
quietly home early in the morning, grieving for 
the little boy that she had carried away and now 
could not find. She went straight to the bed of 
her dear little cats. There—why, what was it 
that she saw? She looked more closely. And 
sure enough, there was the little boy curled up 
alseep with his own little cats, tears still standing 
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on his closed eyelids, but many warm little paws 
laid softly upon him. 

Mamma Cat never again carried the little boy 
away. She now says, “‘It is good for little cats 
to have little boy pets to love.” 


Pound Systems Faulty 


We hope at some future time to go more fully 
into the matter of dog pounds and to aid in the 
improvement of conditions which, in many cases 
are notoriously bad. The local authorities have 
no option but to enforce the law, but police sta- 
tions are not equipped with facilities for handling 
dogs; and it is a grave injustice to dogs and own- 
ers alike to permit impounded and stray dogs to 
be sold for $2 to anyone that comes along. The 
medical laboratories are often recruited from this 
source—the thought is enough to drive a dog- 
lover frantic—and the authorities cannot be 
careful to check up on buyers, follow the dogs info 
the homes and learn if they are being properly 
treated and insist that they shall be licensed. 
It is only a question of time when the whole sys- 
tem of pound-keeping will be revamped and the 
work of caring for unlicensed dogs be turned over 
preferably to the humane societies. The Animal 
Rescue League of Boston does all the things we 
have just enumerated, but the problem in the 
smaller towns is a difficult one, although even- 
tually it can be solved. 

The ultimate aim should be the institution of a 
system whereby the interests of dogs, owners and 
the cities and towns alike shall be served. The 
local governments are entitled to the money de- 
rived from dog licenses and all dogs and their 
owners to the protection of a system that now 
exists Only in spots. Such a consummation will 
require the codperation of the County Commis- 
sioners, the police, the local authorities and the 
public. In passing, we would like to remark 
that Town Clerk Arthur E. Hough of Belmont 
has the right idea. We note from a current news 
item that at least 120 dog-owners in that town 
had not licensed their animals July 1, and Clerk 
Hough notified them that he would give them 
one more chance to obtain licenses before they 
were arrested and broughtintocourt. Actionlike 
this will place the burden where it belongs—on 
the owner, not the dog. 


To Our Literary Friends 


Some of our readers write asking if literary 
contributions from outside Massachusetts, or 
even Boston, are acceptable for the columns of 
Our FourrFooTep FRIENDS. They are and al- 
ways have been. The influence of the Animal 
Rescue League has penetrated even into foreign 
countries, and we would no more set limits to our 
contributors than we would to our concern for 
animals, wherever dispersed. One of our keen- 
est regrets is that we cannot publish immediately 
all the delightful stories and poems sent us, but 
quarterly publication imposes its own limita- 
tions, and often the best we can do is to assure 
our correspondents that we welcome their offer- 
ings and will use them ‘‘as soon as we can.” 
So too of the many charming letters we receive 
from children and their elders, telling us of the 
pleasure they are deriving from the pets with 
which we have supplied them. They are piling 
up fast and some are pretty old, but they never 
seem to lose their flavor. Our FourrooTep 
FRIENDS is not primarily a house organ, although 
the rapid news developments in connection with 
the work of the League have almost made it seem 
so. One of its most important functions is that 
of keeping our members informed of what we are 
doing. 


DON’T GET ONE TOO YOUNG 


I would like to know if you have a puppy that’s 
not sick. If so would you give him to me? I 
have been wanting one for a long time. I can’t 
buy one because it says in the Bible you must not 
give money for a dog. If you have one would 
you please write and tell me? 

Rae: 

Boston, May 21, 1932. 


THANK YOU, TOO! 


Will you please let me be a member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League? The dollar is enclosed. 
Thank you. 

B. C.8., Jr. (Age 6). 

Watertown, Mass., June 1, 1932. 
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LEAGUE WORK FOR THE 


SECOND QUARTER 


During the Second Quarter of 1932 the League 
received: 


Crh +: ert PARAL EAR | Rig oo: 18,717 
Dogs.e.< aan a roth eee 3,350 
H6rsesitee re ea on rere 102 
Smaller paialin 474 

22,643 


Of these the number of animals received during 
the same period at the Branches and Receiving 
Stations was as follows: 


BRANCH WORK 


MISS MARGARET C. STARBUCK 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street.. 443 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge . bie. MApoENL 
Roxbury Station, 17 ates, Ave enue. 418 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton Street . : at t.. 615 
East Boston, 341 Menaian sss ofa 487 

Sheldon Branch, West eae Neptune 
Street . ey i As hahaa er eee ee AU 
Pine Rigas nechenn pace ha ABA ae eerie 208 
Medfield "cw 5. 3 noe ne Soey oeeee e 31 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street......... 925 
5,938 


Investigation Department 


The horse is still a very real factor in our work, 
and we have every reason to believe his day of 
complete emancipation is far in the future, if it 
ever comes. There was the case of a fine trotting 
horse, lamed in continuous effort to benefit his 
owner on the race track, finally winding up in a 
pedlar’s cart in Dorchester; fourteen years old, 
thin, with ringbones on both front feet and 
spavins on both hind legs. He was mercifully 
destroyed. 

Four old horses were saved from a similar fate 


and an aged cow, in the same family, was merci- 
fully put away. The thoughtful owner of these 
five animals called upon us for advice as to what 
he should do with them. The cow had accom- 
panied the family on summer vacations for six- 
teen years, and Archie had simply to depict the 
horror of the slaughter pen and the fate of most 
old horses to bring about the agreement to dis- 
pose of them on the premises unattended by 
excitement or abuse. 

Another eighteen-year-old horse, thin and 
miserable, weighing 900 lbs., and suffering from 
navicular disease, was purchased from a pedlar 
for $7.00. A total of 102 horses was destroyed 
during the quarter, a number of them being pur- 
chased at a figure not exceeding $7.00. It might — 
be well to explain that, except in rare cases, we 
do not pay for horses permanently unfit for serv- 
ice. The old horse fund is drawn upon only to 
purchase those animals which, while suffering in 
a limited sense, cannot legally be condemned. 

During the last three months we have had the 
usual number of cases where horses were suffering 
from galled backs and shoulders, due to dirty ill- 
fitting harness, also many cases of lameness and 
other abuse. Proper corrective measures were 
taken in each and every case. We found it 
necessary to prosecute for the abuse of a dog. 
The owner wretchedly abused the animal while 
intoxicated. He was found guilty and compelled 
to surrender the animal to the League. Other 
cases involving 53 dogs were corrected without 
prosecution. 

We also prosecuted two men for driving a 
horse attached to an overloaded wagon. Despite 
the fact that the vehicle was piled so high with 
heavy planks that the mare, in her struggle to 
exert every last ounce of strength, fell, cutting 
her knee, pastern joints and her lower jaw in two 
places, the men persisted in riding on top of the 
load. Both men were found guilty and the ani- 
mal was laid up for rest and treatment. 

A brief summary of the sick, injured and unfit 
animals mercifully destroyed by this department 
alone, in investigating a total of 439 cases, indi- 
cates the serious nature and scope of our work: 
Horses, 102; mules, 1; dogs, 54; cats, 68; goats, 
2; cows, 12; calves, 39; sheep, 2; hogs, 12; 
poultry, 118. 
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Special attention is being given to riding 
schools, pet shops and chicken markets. We 
wish our friends would report all cases of cruelty 
and neglect coming to their attention. Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney and Mr. Frederick J. 
Bradlee are continually on the alert, and furnish 
us with information which leads to the correc- 
tion of much abuse. Heb 


The Tale of Pierre La Fonne 


Pierre La Fonne walked his trap line, 
Carefree and young and gay, 
Seeking the pelts of the forest folk 
Which had chanced to pass that way; 
Seeking the hides that would bring him gold, 
And a woman’s smile some day. 
And behold three goodly foxes 
Crouched in the traps at bay! 


Pierre La Fonne gave a mighty shout, 
For how could the trapper know 
That the Lord of the forest people 
Was watching the trail below 
With eyes that smoldered with agony 
That His children must suffer so? 
But what thought gave Pierre to the martyrdom 
Which his victims must undergo? 


The sun glared down on the close of a scene 
Which the moon had fled in fright, 
When the trapped ones shrieked to the shudder- 
ing skies 
Through the long and bitter night; 
For the man held a cruel weapon, 
And the wild things cowered at the sight. 
Full well they knew he would take the prize 
Which was his by the right of might. 


One blow and a vixen widowed, 
Was left to mourn in the woods; 
Two, and a litter of whelps were doomed 
To die for the lack of food; 
Three, and two glazed eyes gave the lie 
To the promise of motherhood. 
But the trapper laughed as the red blood flowed 
For the feel of the fur was good. 


Pierre La Fonne tramped onward, 
And little pain recked he, 
Till he caught both hands in a new fox trap 
He was setting beneath a tree; 
And his own blood crimsoned the spotless snow 
As he struggled to wrench them free, 
While a cold sweat stood on his forehead 
And he cursed in his agony. 


Four days he lay on the trap line, 
Held fast in that grip of steel, 
Haunted at night by terrors 
That the day had made more real, 
And by hunger and thirst and pain 
Till his brain lost the power to feel; 
And two buzzards came and perched near by 
Awaiting their awful meal. 


At last he lay still on the trampled snow 
When courage and hope were gone, 

And his stiff lips scarcely framed the Name 
Of another tortured One; 

When lo! with His children round Him 
He stood on the trail in the dawn, 

And the God of the forest people 
Was the God of Pierre La Fonne. 


And he said: ‘‘Son, thy prayers are answered, 
And a woodsman shall set thee free; 
No more wilt thou harry the fur folk 
For pain has enlightened thee. 
Go, then, and plead for my children, 
And this shall thy message be: 
Whatever men do to the least of these, 
The same, it is done to Me.”’ 


Pierre La Fonne tramps the highways, 
Lonely and old and grey, 

Seeking the ears of his fellow men 
Who may chance to pass that way; 

Seeking to publish his message, 
And humbly his debt repay; 

And his mangled hands bear witness 
To the tortures his lips portray. 

—Ernestine Fraser Shirley, in 

Magazine.’ Ey permission. 


“* Rosicrucian 
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Notes From the Clinic 
By Dr. Wesley A. Young 


Cases treated in the last three months. . 


We are very proud to announce that our many 
good friends have provided the League with 
sufficient funds for an X-ray and Fluoroscope. 
This equipment has been installed and is being 
used daily to very good advantage, and much 
to the comfort of our patients. The accompany- 
ing radiograph will serve to give our members a 
real picture of the true value of this equipment in 
relieving our fourfooted friends. 


= 


This radiograph is of the head and neck of a 
cat presented at the Clinic by a Mr. Peters, with 
the history that it had swallowed a needle two 
days before. Both Dr. Emmerson and myself 
tried to locate the needle by palpation, but 
neither of us was able to determine its location. 
In facet, we found no evidence of its presence. 


The X-ray quickly told the story. The needle 
was lodged in the middle of the neck, outside of 
the oesophagus, and wedged along the side of 
the vertebrae. We anaesthetized the cat and 
tried to reach the needle through the oesophagus. 
It had passed completely outside this organ and 
could not be reached. It was necessary to op- 
erate through the side of the cat’s neck immedi- 
ately over the area of lodgement shown by our 
radiograph, and by this means we were success- 
ful in extracting the needle and starting this pet 
on the road to recovery. 

We are making daily use of our new equip- 
ment to diagnose accurately fractures, disloca- 
tions, foreign bodies, etc. We of the Clinic 
deeply appreciate the kindness of our loyal sup- 
porters in providing us with this X-ray. 

During the last few weeks we have had many 
young birds brought to the Clinic for attention, 
as these little fellows had fallen out of their 
nests a few days before they were able to fly sue- 
cessfully. Some of them had been injured by 
falling, others by cats. I trust that our readers 
will always be on the lookout for these infant 
birds during the hatching season, as many of 
them are bound to undergo much distress. 
You should always place the little birds back or 
feed them yourself. They gain strength very 
rapidly and in a very few days are able to fly and 
care for themselves. 


We were called upon to treat some Japanese 
Dancing Mice, and found them to be afflicted 
with rickets. We will administer, as well as we 
are able, to any living creature, regardless 
whether it be beast, bird, animal or man. 


Two dogs were run over in front of my home 
not long ago. Both dogs gave evidence of being 
family companions and neither bore any means of 
identification. Each had one leg broken. I ad- 
ministered a sedative at once, then anaesthetized 
the patient and set the fractured limb. One dog 
was claimed by his owner the following day. 
Needless to say, he was overjoyed in finding his 
dog and knowing the broken leg would soon be 
mended and his dog once more able to go about 
comfortably. 
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The other little dog had a much different fate. 
No one ever appeared to claim it. Newspapers 
ran stories about it and eventually it had to go 
to a new home. I am sure this little dog had 
been cared for in a home some place nearby. 
Undoubtedly the owner was struck with a fear 
that befalls many an owner of an unlicensed or 
unidentified dog when something happens and 
the dog is in an accident, or does some damage. 
The owner then sits at home and refuses to make 
himself known. I hope that all readers of OuR 
FouRFOOTED FRIENDS will have the little ounce 
of courage to follow their dog, whether he be 
spreading joy or trouble. Your dog will be fol- 
lowing you, even to your grave. 


From Our Young Friends 


I have read your enclosed article about taxing 
female cats. I am ten years old and have a cat 
who used to catch birds, so we put a bell that 
would ring every time you would touch it on him. 
Why don’t you make everybody put bells on 
their cats instead of taxing them? 

MarGaret F. DouGHERTY. 

Dayton, Ohio, June 1, 1932. 


Dear Little Margaret: 

We were very glad to get your fine little letter 
and are glad you have been able to fasten a bell on 
your cat’s neck so that he cannot catch the dear 
little birds. 

We don’t tell people to put bells on their eats’ 
necks because oftentimes if cats have collars or 
ribbon around their necks, they get caught in 
fences or trees when they go to climb about in 
their play. However, if you have found it 
worked with your eat, and if there is no danger 
that she will get caught in some way, we think it 
is a safeguard for the birds, don’t you? 

We are sending you in another package from 
this letter a set of our story leaflets which we 
are sure you will enjoy reading, and then if you 
wish you can pass them on to some of your little 
girl friends. 

ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE. 

Boston, June 6, 1932. 


WE SYMPATHIZE 

I enjoyed reading the pamphlets you sent me. 
They are very interesting and I am passing them 
on for my friend Jeanie Porter to read. I am 
sorry you can’t use bells on cats, but it worked 
with my cat “Turvy.” 

“Turvy ’’ was run over by a car last Thursday 
night about 9 p.m. It hit his head, I think, and 
killed him instantly. Iam glad he didn’t suffer. 

Ni aes 

Dayton, Ohio, June 17, 1932. 


YOU ARE A LUCKY GIRL 
I live on a farm. 
We have a horse, her 


My name is Marjorie Bean. 
We have a lot of animals. 
name is Flossie. We have a cow and 24 sheep 
and 1l5lambs. Ihave2sheepand2lambs. The 
sheep are pets but I can’t catch the lambs to 
make pets out of them. We have no dog. We 
have 3 cats and 2 kittens. One cat is black and 
white, her name is Snowball. We have another 
cat. He is black with some white on his face. 
His name is Blackieman and we still have an- 
other cat. She is black with some white on her 
face and her name is Humpty. Snowball has 
two kittens, they are black and white and they 
are mine. We have 100 chickens and a lot of 
hens. The chimney, eave and barn swallows 
build here. Some of the baby birds have 
hatched. I thank you very much for the animal 
pamphlets, I have read most of them. 

P. S. Iam 13 years old. 

MARJORIE BEAN. 

Mt. Vernon, Me., June 19, 1932. 


GLAD YOU LIKED US 


My mother and me turned on our radio and 
heard your interesting lecture. I have a little 
puppy and I love him. His name is Bingo. I 
would like your pretty poster, verymuch. Thank 
you. 

Marte A. STAFFORD. 

Everett, Mass., June 16, 1932. 


WITH PLEASURE 


Please send mea poster. Mypetisahorse. I 
am eleven years old. I have a Setter dog. 
LiniaAN WINCHESTER. 
Saugus, Mass., June 16, 1952. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone: Hancock 9170 
A WHOLLY INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 
Organized 


- : : aetna Incorporated 
February 9, 1899 Affiliated with Massachusetts Federation of Humane Societies March 13, 1899 
and American Humane Association 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Clinic, Receiving Station for 
Small Animals and Educational Department 


Executive Committee 


ROBERT F. SELLAR, President MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 
FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR. 


ANIMALS RECEIVED IN THE YEAR 1931 


Cats % oC Math. [ae fae VARY Zoe (8) ol ee ee 61,315 
Dogs. ol 3s 0h Lee Se Cee, ena ee 14,699 
HOTSsesien an ur : : : 558 
Miscellaneous ani anjiiats OD A le te 530 


77,102 


A FREE CLINIC FOR ANIMALS 


has been maintained for 33 years 
In 1931, 11,010 animals treated 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 
DR. J. H. EMMERSON, Assistant Veterinarian 


EIGHT MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND TEN AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE . «.% .s . s-a . «|. « » 4/9 MOORE STREET 
CHELSEA iy ae a it ens (eo . 36 FouRTH STREET 
DEDHAM 447. ct. Vee 4 ok Crna .. .. Ping Ringe Home OF REST FOR HORSES 
EAST BOSTON. . ey eer a Oa Oe : 341a MERIDIAN STREET 
MEDFIELD ‘ S .l. )) Barreetr-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
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Cape Cod 
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A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to 
owners who cannot afford to pay for board and care are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks and restored to 
condition for work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders 
received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 
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